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Photography as a Pastime 
OSBORNE 1. YELLOT' 


OFTEN wonder if precincts of the temple of art in 
we artists of the which that exhibition was held. In 
camera and develop-_ fact, I behaved exactly as an exem 
ing trayaren'tgetting plary and well-behaved young man 
more work than play usually does when at a funeral. The 
out of our little hobby other visitors were equally serious 





of amateur photography,— if, in and well-behaved,—that is, with one 
other words, we aren’t taking pho- exception. One long-haired, cadav- 
tography a little too seriously. erous person, with “Art” stamped 


A recent visit to an eminently all over him, allowed his raptures 
successful photographic salon rather over a picture of a golden-haired 
confirmed me in this opinion. The little girl picking daisies in a sunlit 
avowed purpose of this particular rye-field to terminate in a fit of 
salon was to show only such pictures hysterics; but aside from him we 


is gave distinct evidence of individ- were all serious. 
ual artistic feeling and execution ; Now all of us haven't the time or 
, so of course I was prepared to see ambition to hang up our coats in that 


serious things, and for once to be’ wing of the Temple of Fame known 
serious myself. I talked in whispers as Art, and spend our lives and 
whenever I spoke within the sacred patrimony in climbing to its lofty 
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pinnacle with its limited seating 
capacity. The question is, Has pho- 
tography anything for us who are 
not artists, who could not be artists 
if we tried, and whose daily avo- 
cations preclude the possibility of 
our giving very much time to the 
pursuit of our pastime? Looking 
over the photographic magazines, of 
which I religiously read a goodly 
number, I would say that it has not 

that we must be artists or give up 
photography. 

A friend of mine is an artistic 
photographer, and I show him all my 
work; but he gives me no more 
hope than the magazines. I take a 
picture of my house with No. 128 or 
256 stop; you can count every 
shingle on it; you can tell whether 
the lace curtains at the windows are 
real or imitation,— in fact, every de- 
tail is there. I take it to him for 
his opinion. 

«“ Throw it away,” he says. 

«“ Why, what's the matter with it ?”’ 
I ask. 

“ Straight lines,” he replies. “An 
artistic picture shouldn't have any 
straight lines init. Then there is too 
much detail and no atmosphere. 
Use the No. 4 stop, throw the house 
out of focus, out of plumb, too; print 
in a sunset, put an old woman in the 
foreground carrying a_ bundle of 
sticks, — and then you'll have a pic- 
ture.” 

I do so, and the resulting picture 
shows a dingy looking shanty on 
fire, with an old woman in the fore- 
ground carrying fuel to add to the 
flame. But my friend says it’s a 
dream. “Enlarge it through bolt- 
mg cloth and send it to the Royal 
Academy,” he says. ‘It’s a master- 
piece.” 

Personally, the writer has a great 
admiration for art in every form,— 
photographic art as well as any 
other. I have even gone so far as 
to reverse my negatives in the print- 
ing frame in the effort to get Hors 
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ley Hinton effects. I have walke 
thousands of miles looking for land 


scapes, and exposed gross on gross 
of plates trying to get a picture to 
suit my artistic friend. Then when 
I have reached home I pick up 
photographic magazine, and_ read 
that there is an artistic picture at 
every man’s front door—if he can 
only see it. I rush out of the house, 
minus hat and overcoat, to find the 
one at my front door. When | 
come to, | am ten miles out in the 
country, and have to hire a farme! 
to drive me home. Then I am taken 
sick with bronchitis and laid up for 
a month or six weeks. While con 
valescing I read what H. P. Robinson 
has to say about there being but one 
moment in the day and one day in 
the year when every landscape is at 
its best. I am very positive that 
my front-door landscape has had its 
day and moment, while I have been 
a non-combatant. Such is the irony 
of fate. 

But seriously, as the English 
humorist says when he wants to let 
you know that he has been joking, 
I believe that there is a great deal 
in photography for us if we take it 
right. First learn how to handle 
your camera and develop a _ plate, 
then learn a little about composition, 
buy a good exposure metre, and you 
are prepared to enjoy photography, 
whether you take a dozen pictures a 
week or one in six months. Get a 
good developer and keep it. I have 
tried a dozen of them, and given each 
one a fair trial, but I have yet to 
find that there is one of them which 
will not give as good results as any 
other, once you know how to handle 
it. Then choose a printing paper, 
platinotype if you have time to do 
your printing in daylight, and velox 
or bromide if you have to work at 
night. Lay in a gross of printing- 
out paper for proofs, and make it an 
unswerving rule not to make a print 
before making a proof. The proof 
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will show you whether the negative 
is worth anything, and you'll get rich 
saving money. To the same end 
never mount a print unless you are 
certain that it is as good a print as 
you can make from that negative, 
and when you do mount them use the 





mounts obtainable. Fol 
lowing these suggestions, your pic 


very best 


tures will be appreciated by yourself 

and your friends 

do you seek ? 
But as to subjects. By no means 


and what more 


eschew landscapes. But a landscape 
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doesn’t mean a farm. Take the 
little bits,—leave the farms to 
Jackson of Denver. In taking land- 
scapes there are two or three rules 
to observe: First, have your horizon 
above or below the middle of the 
picture ; second, have a principal ob- 
ject in the view, and never have it 
in the middle of the picture,—that 
is, either half way from top or bot- 
tom or equidistant from the two 
sides, unless it be in a case like the 
picture of the “Rustic Bridge,” ac- 
companying this article, where the 
reason for breaking the rule will be 
apparent ; third, have the principal 
lines running toward the central ob- 
ject. Another good rule is to have 
the principal objects in the picture 

where there are several — con- 
form to some geometrical shape ; if 
a circle, let the circle be in the 
middle; if a triangle, let the base be 
at the bottom, never at the top. 
These rules are all broken, sometimes 
to advantage, as a matter of course, 
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but they should never be broken 
without some very good reason. 

If you want to take a picture of a 
building from an architectural stand 
point, don’t be afraid of definition, 
but place the building in the right 
place. Cottages half hidden by folli 
age will stand a broader treatment ; 
in such cases, take the picture with 
reference to the foliage—the cottage 
will take care of itself, within limits, 
of course. 

But probably the most lucrative 
field for the dilettante in photog 
raphy is in the portraiture of our 
friends. Take them in their homes 
or your own home. Don’t put ina 
single slant light, and purchase three 
or four professional backgrounds 
Let the familiarity of the surround 
ings bespeak the imtimacy between 
the photographer and the sitter. 
Such photographs have a charm 
which no professional photographer 
can rival. The one great rule in 
portraiture is to give the appearance 
of roundness and _ solidity to the 
face. This cannot be done with the 
whole face in bright light or deep 
shadow, or with one side white and 
the other dark. So place the sitter 
that the light may be graduated,—the 
more prominent portions of the face 
and head being well lighted, the 
other portions gradually shaded 
The worst position for the sitter is 


right next to the window. Place 
him—or it may be her—farthe: 


from the window ; the contrasts will 
be less harsh and the general effect 
much softer. The accompanying 
picture, “ Boy Reading,’ was taken 
in an ordinary room, about five feet 
from the window, the lower half of 
which was screened. 

If taking your friends out-of-doors, 
don’t stand them up in a row with 
their hands by their sides, and eyes 
looking right at the camera, Give 
them something to do while you are 
taking the picture. There is no end 
to the graceful positions they can be 
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BOY READING 


made to assume once they catch the 
spirit of the photographer. As an 
illustration, I with this article 
picture of friends of the 
writer taken in this way. The origi- 
7 platinotypes on Rem- 


send 


some 


nals are 5 x 


brandt mounts. We were out for 
pleasure, not for Art. My friend, 
before referred to, suggested that 


the young man should have been in 
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the other in 


working clothes, one ol 
ladies at 


young 
home, and 
shepherdess costume, or 
oft the 


not. 


something 

kind. For myself, I think 
These particular friends don’t 
dress that way as an every-day thing, 
and they, and 
them 
look. hung 
in salons, but they are prized by our 


[, wanted a picture of 
as they were accustomed to 
not 


Such pictures are 
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friends and our friends’ friends, 
where salon pictures would be stuck 
away in ‘those piles of artistic en 
cravings, ete. which every well 
regulated family feels in duty bound 


to preserve and occasionally examine 


with reverential awe. 

I have merely suggested a few of 
the ways in which photography can 
be used as a pleasant recreation and 
pastime. Others will suggest them 


selves to the individual reader — th 
family horse, a pet dog, vacation 
views, such as “Surf” (a salon pic 
ture, by the way), preserved in a 
bought or home-made album ; these 
and many others open up to the 
ordinary amateur avenues of pleas 
ure far easier to travel over than the 
rocky paths of Art when entered 
into as a profession,— they are the 
roses of photography without thorns 
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Spring is here, the fields have seen her, 


And the woods have found so much 
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Winds are growing sweeter 
Day by day: 
And are growing greener, greener 
In the magic of her touch 
hat the golden mist « 
Deepens with the May 
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SGQO= ITH the final discov 
v AX) A ery and explorations 
Hudson river, 
) by Capt. Henry Hud- 
{ son, in the year 1609, 
the Dutch secured a 
Killan 
Van Rensselaer, a pearl merchant, of 
Holland, and the originator of the 
patroon system, quickly formed a 
ompany, to be known as the Dutch 
West India Company, for the pur 
lands 
in the fur trade along 


pose of opening up the new 
nd engaging 


dD 
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‘the shores of the Hudson rive \ 
few stray Dutch traders held the 
land from 1613 until the time of the 
general settlement of the Dutch, at 


Fort Orange (Albany, N. Y.), in the 
year 1623 Killan Van 
the beauties of 
shore of the Hudson river, and becom 


Rensselaer, 


seeing the eastern 


ing tired of fort life, ordered the best 
building materials that Holland could 
furnish, and 
menced the 
fitting for one of 


1 


enougn 


in the year 1629 com 


erection of a mansion 


his ition, and 
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strong to resist Indian at 

















OLD COUNCIL TREES 


tacks. 
year 1042. 
The original mansion was three 


This was completed in the 


stories high, with a ballroom on the 
third floor. The windows were small 
and few, with batten and barred shut- 
ters, — they were, plainly speaking, 
port-holes for guns. 

The interior of the mansion, with 
its many twists and turns, brings to 


view many rooms 

with open fireplaces. “x \= ~ 
Although it is now 4 
nothing but ruins, 


still, one can imagine 
the life and gayety 
of Colonial days with 
in its portals. The 
guests, could we hold 
the register, would 
show many a firm and 
steady hand of name 
that made Colonial 
history, such as Gen- 
eral Abercrombie, 
General Schuyler, 
General Ten Broeck, 
Philip 


one of the signers of 


Livingston, 


N 
“s 
N 





the Declaration of Independence, 
etc. It is claimed that while Dr 
R. Shuckburg was a guest here he 
composed the lines of “Yankee 
Doodle,” and the place was soon 
known as the “Yankee Doodle 
Mansion.” Its Colonial name was 
“Fort Cralo,” and at present is the 
“Council House of the Patroons,” 
or the “Van Rensselaer Mansion.’ 
This is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest building standing in 
this country, and it is a shame to 
those interested in Colonial history 
of this section, especially the citi 
zens of Albany, N. Y., the Capitol 
City of the Empire State, that this 
historic place shows such neglect 
and decay. Very little money 
could procure it from the owne 
(Peter Kurcenaker) and 
it to its original condition. 
What better monument could the 
societies of Colonial Wars, the Colo 
nial Dames, or the Daughters of 
American Revolution erect to com 
memorate the settlement of the 
Dutch'in this country ? 


restore 


\ll within is dark as night; 
In the windows is no light; 
\nd no murmur at the door. 
Of the dark deserted house. 
TENNYSON. 
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Artistic Lighting and Posing — Van Dyck 


an) 


FRANK W. 


N a previous issue — 
February—we glanced 
at the work of Peter 
Paul Rubens, and in 
this article I propose to 
C G( try and indicate those 
points in the work of this master’s 
greatest pupil that are helpful and 
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inspiring to the modern. Of course, 
I cannot expect to touch upon all of 
them, but must urge my readers to 
seek and learn more than I can say 
here, from extended works upon the 
subject. 

Antoon Van Dyck was born on 
the 22d of March, 1599. His pa 
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ents were well-to-do, and the young 
life that was to become so important 
afterwards in its development had 
no conflict with bitter circumstances 
such only often has over- 
shadowed the whole of an intellec- 
tual life. 

It is usual to find many anecdotes 
in the lives of great men which fore- 
shadow their genius, and Van Dyck 
is not excepted from this form of 
exaltation. One 
permit myself to repeat, as showing 
the rapidity and of the 
painter, which was one of his prom- 
inent characteristics. 


as too 


of. these stories I 
Sureness 


Being upon a 
journey, he came to the town where 
Franz Hals —a painter of renown 

then dwelt. Van Dyck called to 
see him, but the painter was, accord- 
ing to his wont, sitting in the tavern 
nearby his house. He was hastily 
summoned, being told that a great 
gentleman desired to have his pic- 
ture painted. Hals at once repaired 
to his studio and, producing his ma- 


terials, set to work. His sitter in- 
formed him that he had but two 
hours to spare for the work; but 


the artist, nothing daunted, painted 
away impetuously, and the allotted 
time was not quite gone before the 
picture was ready for inspection. 
Van Dyck praised it highly, and ex- 
his astonishment at the 
speed of its execution. “ But,” said 
he, “painting is doubtless an easier 
thing than I thought. Let us 
change places and see what I can 
They changed places, and Hals 
- that his visitor was no 
novice with the tools he was hand- 
When the second picture was 
finished, in still less time than the 
first, and was not inferior, either, in 
merit, Hals caught his guest around 
the neck in a fraternal hug, and ex- 
claimed, “The man who can do that 
must be either Van Dyck or the 
devil,” 

Later on, at the English Court, 
this rapidity of execution 


pressed 


do.”’ 


soon Saw 


ling. 


served 
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Van Dyck in enabling him to paint 
portraits rapidly enough to obtain 
the means of carrying out his ex- 
pensive style of living. As to how 
far it did him dis-service, in prevent- 
ing him from attaining yet higher 
rank in art, is an open question. 

Van Dyck 
to a greater extent than any painter 
whom I have thus far written about ; 
but he uses them with masterly skill, 
making them subordinate and con 
tributory to the principal theme of 
his picture. 


employed accessories 


In many cases, for in 


stance, he uses them to denote the 
rank of his sitters; and in this con 
nection it is to be observed that he 


paints their individual surroundings, 
not some fictitious things to which 
they are as foreign as a dairymaid to 
an Elizabethan interior. In. this, 
some of our modern photographers 
have one good hint to learn, and 
that is, a plain background is in 
finitely preferable to one that is not 
consistent with the sitter or that is 
so badly drawn and painted as to be 
a thing of terror. It is in this de- 
partment that a knowledge of draw- 
ing is so essential to the photog- 
rapher, as Mr. Cobb has pointed out 
in his article in the March number of 
this magazine. 

In posing his single figures Van 
Dyck always attains dignity, sim- 
plicity and All kinds of 
people of sufficient means, able to 
afford the luxury of a painted por- 
trait by such a master, came before 


ease. 


his easel; and in the examples I 
have chosen for my illustrations this 
month I have selected rather those 
which might be observed — fashion 
of the dress excepted 

to-do citizens of today. 


among well- 


Looking over a collection of re- 
productions after Van Dyck, one is 
impressed with the fact that he 
usually preferred a standing to a 
sitting pose, and also, that — with 


or without excuse—he introduced 
hands into his portraits. I say 
275 
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‘with or without excuse,” because 
many of his pictures are seriously 
marred in composition by the awk- 
ward inclusion of these members, 
which are so difficult to draw or to 
photograph ; to all of which may be 
added that they 
were frequently 
painted, not from 
the hands of his 
sitters, but from 
those of models 
retained in the 
artist’s service for 
this special fea 
ture. The portrait 
of Henrietta Maria, 
consort of Charles 

I of England, 
shows an excep- 
tionally = graceful 
posing of the 
hands, which are 
finely formed and 
beautifully —paint- 
ed. That the pos- 
ing of hands is a 
difficult matter, 
every one who has 
had to deal with 
the subject knows 
full well, and the 
difficulty is in- 
creased by the 
style of modern > 
dress. With ladies, 
there is much bet- 
ter opportunity for 
effective work of 
this kind, whether 
posed as are those 
of the portrait 
mentioned above, 
or as holding a fan, 
a bowl of roses or = Vax! 
flowers, a bit of 

sugar to a pet bird, or in needlework, 
or in any of the multifarious dainty 
occupations with which a lady busies 
herself. With men, the case is dif- 
ferent. Here the hand is usually 
larger and less graceful, but not 
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necessarily ugly. Men of affairs 





may often be posed so as to show 
the hand finely in the act of writing, 
holding a letter or some artick 
which is connected with his o« cupa 


tion or of interest to himself It | 
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FIGURE STUDY 


the object is not interesting to tl 
sitter, then the picture will exhibit 
strong appearance of being posed, 
and will thus far be bad. Men ot 
fashion may hold a glove, or hat, o 
cane, in such a way as to exhibit th 
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hands very well. Men who perform 
manual labor have very character- 
istic hands, often best exhibited by 
allowing them to lie naturally upon 
a table beside the sitter, or in some 
cases, as in “The Blacksmith,” by 
Whistler, they may be half concealed 
by folding the arms. Seldom will it 
be found of advantage to place the 
hands upon the knees, but a hand 
drooping over the back of the chair 
may be introduced with fine effect. 
I recently saw a pretentious photo- 
graph of a lady in evening dress. 


The photographer had posed one 
hand lying in her lap, the other 


grasping the top of the high-backed 
chair in which she 
sat. The lines of 
thearmsandshoul- 
ders were thus 
most angular and 
the effect painful 
and ungainly. It 
is because photog- 
raphers will do 
such things that 
their art is consid- 
eredof little worth. 

To return to our 
painter. Van Dyck 
employed a light- 
ing of his work 
similar to that of 
Rubens; that is, © 
he preferred a 
well-lighted studio 
of ample size, in 
which full and 
brilliant, yet soft, 
effects are to be 
observed. In such 
apartments text- 
ures are better ap- 
preciated, and the 
values of different 
stuffs better ob- 
tained. There are 
no strong high 
lights and no very 
deep shadows, and Sas De 
the flesh tones 
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convey the ideas of softness and elas 
ticity with such force that even the r 
productions cannot lose them. Suc! 
work is to be expected from a ma 
whose genius was fostered under that 
great master ol flesh painting 
Rubens. As to detail, Van Dyck 
does not paint with the minuteness « 
a Diirer, and his work gains thereby 
In some of the portraits of his fellow 
artists he has thrown some. dra 
ery around the shoulders of his 
model, whether to conceal the pr 
verbially untidy array of the artist 
habiliments, or simply to cover up 
lot of petty detail in its enveloping 
folds, I do not know 
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ON THE CHESAPEAKE 


Danger ! 


H.. A. 


ID it ever occur to 
you, Sir Knight of the 
Camera, that the ca- 
reer of a photographer 
was surrounded — by 
danger? The heroes 
of army and navy pale into insignifi- 
beside the 





cance embryo photog- 
rapher who goes around like a 


hungry lion seeking whom he may 
devour with his ever-watchful lenses. 

There is danger untold in criti- 
cising a favorite print of a brother 
amateur; more danger in attempt- 
ing to photograph a pretty girl, 
without mastering the intricacies of 
light and shade (I hate the technical 
term for this, although I know it), 
and still more danger of offending 
the wealthy maiden aunt by photo- 
graphing the smile which shows the 
absence of her ivories. 

Again, our friends are constantly 
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BEASLEY) 


in danger of being led astray by the 
advice of photographers who should 
know better; in fact, much 
danger besets our paths that the 
writer has prepared a danger sign, 
based on his own short-comings, 
which, if it does not protect readcrs 
from danger to their own persons, 
will certainly make them reflect be 
fore increasing the trials and tribu- 
lations of other amateurs by ill 
advised criticism and thoughtfulness. 


SO 


Stop! Loox !! LISTEN !!! 
This may be analyzed by your 
conscience in the following man- 


ner: 

Stop trying every developer 
placed on the market until you have 
mastered one! Do not berate manu- 
facturers because you do not get 
first-class results from their reducing 
agents—— you may not have sufh- 
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A BEAUTY SPOT 


cient knowledge of photography to 
get good results from a perfect de- 
veloper. Stop testing every plate 
on the market, for by an imperfect 
and insufficient test you are apt to 
do more harm than good both to 
the makers and users. Stop criti- 
cising until you can turn out fairly 
good work yourself. 

Look carefully over all your nega- 
tives at least once a month; don't 
allow second-grade work to accumu- 
late. Fix your standard higher 
each month, and even though you 
may sacrifice a few pieces of glass 
—and poor glass at that in such 
shape — you will” be the 
gainer in the end. 

LisTEN attentively to 
the experiences of others, 
especially those who kNow, 
but only retain that which 
is of sterling worth. Lis- 
ten to your critics, without 
thinking they mean a per- 
sonal affront because 
they do not praise all your 
work. Above all, listen 
to the silent prayers of 
magazine readers through- 
out the country, and do 
not publish “dreams” in 
the shape of useful infor- 
mation; this is not the 
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way to enable your fellow workers t 
avoid the pit-falls prepared for them 

Finally, remember that simple, 
honest enthusiasm is a necessity fo! 
successful artistic work. But, let 
this enthusiasm be controlled by 
good judgment and _ intelligenc« 
Then study, investigate, experiment 
work hard, leave no stone unturne 
to find the jewels that await you. 

Success is sure to crown you 
efforts if you have a thorough know] 
edge of any business. But it r 
quires both theoretical and practica 
training to do artistic work i 
photography. 
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The Crucible 


< HERE has come be- 
ji fore us, recently, a 
new developing agent 
for use with the 
widely varied assort- 
. ments of plates and 
papers now in the hands of photog- 
raphers. 

The makers of this form of de- 
veloper claim that it is a complete, 
reliable and economical substitute 
for that old stand-by of photog- 
raphers — pyrogallic acid. 

It is, in fact, all that they claim 
for it and more, since it has proper- 
ties which enable it to be used in 
situations where pyrogallic acid is in- 
admissible, from its liability to stain. 
As far as economy goes, tolidol is 
much cheaper than pyrogallic acid ; 
for although the price of the pure 
chemical is double that of pyro, yet 
if the first cost of preparing, say, 
160 ounces of developer be estimated 
for both agents, tolidol will be found 
to come out ahead. The very superior 
keeping qualities of tolidol, and its 
freedom from staining tricks, enable 
the operator to use the same devel- 
oper over and over again, and this 
without danger to the grain of the 
image. Hence, the cost is much 
lessened by the better wearing quali- 
ties of the new developer. In our 
first experiments we made up our 
tolidol by the card sent out by the 
manufacturers, and came near losing 
our plate, since the action of the 
developer was so much more ener- 
getic than that form of pyro devel- 
oper we had been using. Dilution 
with water was sufficient, however, 
to bring the developer under control. 
Furthermore, bromide of potassium 
may be properly and safely used 
with this new agent. The formula 
above referred to was as follows: 
Dissolve the contents of a tube in 
four ounces of water, and keep as 
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stock solution. For use, take one 
ounce of this solution and dilute it 
with four ounces of water. As our 
plate was not a snap-shot, this was 
altogether too strong, and the image 
came up very rapidly. Pouring the 
developer back into its graduate we 
added three ounces more of water, 
and with this weakened developer ou 
plate developed very much like the 
other one we had made at the same 
time and under the same circum 
stances for development with pyro 
in comparison with tolidol. 

With this hint regarding the en 
ergetic character of the new agent, 
we had no difficulty whatever in 
suiting our developer to our expos 
ure, and in producing such qualities 
as we desired in our negatives du 
ing our subsequent experiments. Our 
conclusions, then, are such as enable 
us to recommend it to our readers on 
the basis of the experiments we have 
made ourselves. You may, with 
this developer, develop as_ rapidly 
or as slowly as you please. It gives 
full range of tone gradation. It 
affords a better chance of control 
in cases of over-exposed plates than 
any other developer we are a 
quainted with. It does not stain 
either the plate or the hands, nor is 
it irritant to the skin. Ladies who 
like to develop their own plates may 
do so with this developer without 
danger to their hands, and yet have 
the advantages of pyro-developed 
negatives as well. The form in 
which tolidol is offered for sale is 
convenient, especially that put up in 
capsules, which need only to be 
emptied of their contents into a 
certain quantity of water to make 
the solution. The manufacturers 
send out printed directions for use ; 
but we heartily recommend our read- 
ers to use these with intelligence 
and discrimination. 
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Desiderata 


It there is anything in photographic apparatus or supplies which cannot be obtained from the manufacturers 
and which you consider a very desirable addition, let us know of it, and if we consider it suitable we shall publis 
t under this heading. Manufacturers would oblige us by noting these desiderata 


VERNON, INbD., March 6, 1899. 
/E-ditor Phota Era: 

Your invitation for an expression of 
opinion as to additions to photographic 
apparatus brings to mind a style of camera 
I have been looking for but so far have 
not been able to find. I wish a 3% x 4% 
fixed focus camera of the box form, and 
fitted with a first-class rectilinear lens of 
the largest possible aperture for the condi 
tions imposed on such a camera. The 
shutter must have some range of speed, 
and 1 think it would be much more useful 
to be able to make “slow instantaneous ~ 
exposures of say one-tenth to one-fourth of 
a second, rather than to be able to go to 
one-fiftieth to one one-hundredth second. 

| think, too, that a shutter mounted in 
front of the lens is better for a small 
hand camera than one between the com 
binations, on account of the protection 
atforded the lens against dust, moisture 
and light. The camera must be arranged 
for films on the cartridge system and fo 
plates. 


A. E. LEAVITT. 


Among the things which the user 
of the modern high-class focussing 
camera needs, when taking instan- 
taneous pictures and using a focus- 
sing scale, is an instrument which 
will tell him the exact distance be- 
tween the camera and the object 
to be photographed. This instru- 
ment must be more exact than the 
plumb telemeter, and, if possible, 
attached to the camera. 

Cannot someone give us a finder, 
with good illumination, which will be 
operated by the same shaft which 
moves the rack carrying the front of 
the camera in ordinary focussing, 
and thus by having a finder which 
focusses simultaneously with the 
camera, do away with the focussing 
scale on the one hand and the cum- 
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AN EASTER BONNET 


bersome and expensive twin lens 
camera on the other? Could not 
this be done, while still keeping the 
finder down to a moderate size, by 
having the focussing of the finde 
accomplished by a _ pinion much 
smaller in diameter than that 
which operates the front of the 
camera ?— [Eb. 
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Instantaneous Photography 


Weg ROM the Sth to the 
18th of March the 
pictures which were 
submitted in the 
Cabot Competition 
were exhibited at the 
rooms of the Boston Camera Club. 

This competition of photographs 
of soaring birds was, I believe, in- 
stituted with a view to the possi- 
bility of these photographs offering 
some data which might prove use- 
ful in solving the problem of aerial 
navigation. The prize for the best 
picture of a bird in the act of soar- 
ing was $100; while the second 
prize, $50, was offered for the largest 
collection of pictures of soaring birds. 
Considering the value of these prizes 
it strikes me as most remarkable 
that the quality of the work exhib- 
ited was not of a higher grade. 
The exhibition, however, has proved 
most instructive, for it has shown 
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how little actually good, high-speed, 
instantaneous work has been done, 
or is being done at the present time. 

There was hardly a picture exhib 
ited, even in the case of a very 
slowly-flying bird, such as a gull, 
which did not show some blurring, 
caused by movement of the body or 
wings during the exposure. Some 
of the exposures were as long as 
one-thirtieth of a second or more, 
and how anyone could expect to get 
a photograph of a bird on the wing 
with a shutter set at that speed is 
more than I can understand, especti- 
ally if the bird were sufficiently 
near the camera for the picture to 
be of any use. 

The pictures, of course, taken at 
these slow speeds, were never great 
successes. Sometimes the body was 
gotten fairly well, but the wings, 
especially it flapping, generally ap- 
peared to dissolve in an uncanny, 
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ethereal sort of way, while in one 
or two instances they had entirely 
disappeared, and a peculiar halo at 
the posterior end of the bird gave 
the observer the impression that the 
picture was that of a species which 
had dispensed entirely with the old- 
fashioned wings and was propelled 
instead by a rapidly revolving tail. 
A picture of this sort would, no 
doubt, furnish the would-be inventor 
of a flying machine with considerable 
material for thought. Even the 
best pictures, however — and there 
were a few which were quite credit- 
able— showed some evidences of 
motion. 

Now, let us look for the reason 
of the practical failures which the 
majority of these photographs show. 
Kven a casual examination of the 
prints indicate that all the negatives, 
with one or two exceptions, were 
sufficiently dense to print fairly well. 
This being the case, it is evident 
that the illumination in the lenses 
used would have warranted the use 
of a higher speed of exposure ; and 
even if this were not the case, lenses 
can now be procured having speeds 
of from f6 to £.3°6, which are am- 
ple for very short exposures. It is 
evident, then, that the faults lay in 
the shutters employed, or else in the 
speed at which these* shutters were 
Sct. 

As very few photographers seem 
to know anything whatever about 
the time of exposure necessary in 
taking rapidly moving objects, with- 
out showing the effect of the move- 
ment in the resulting picture, I 
give below a simple formula for 
which the Thornton-Pickard Com- 
pany is responsible. To find the 
exposure required for a moving ob- 
ject: The distance of the object 
from the camera, measured in inches, 
must be divided by the number of 
yards per hour at which the object 
is traveling, and then multiplied by 
the focus of the lens in inches. 
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The result will be the fraction of a 
second, which is the longest allow- 
able exposure that does not show 
movement in the resulting picture. 
Putting this into a simple formula 
we get :— 

Exposure in 


fraction of a 
second 


Distance of object from camera in inches 


Yards per hour X focus of lens in inches” | 
For example: Supposing the ob 
ject is 50 feet from the camera and 
the focus of lens 6 inches, while the 
movement of the object is at the 
rate of 12 miles per hour, we get : 
Exposure= 


(feet) X 12 (to reduce to inches 


] 


2 (miles 1760 (yards in mile) X n. fe 


of a second (about) 
r2¢ 2 rit 


Now, it is evident from this, as 
the ordinary bird moves at a higher 
speed than twelve miles per hour, 
and as the bird should be nearer 
the camera than fifty feet for satis 
factory results, that in the majority 
of cases a shorter exposure than 
this should be used. In practice the 
most satisfactory results have been 
attained with exposures varying from 
one four-hundredths to one _ one- 
thousandth of a second. Such 
speeds can only be obtained with a 
focal plane shutter, which has the 
added advantage of admitting about 
twice as much light as any other 
shutter in the same period of time. 
But even a focal plane shutter would 
have to be worked at its highest 
speed in the case of an object mov 
ing at right angles to the axis of the 
lens, at, say, a speed of twenty miles 
an hour, and about twenty feet from 
the camera; for with a lens of eight 
inches focus, the speed required 
would, by the above formula, be 
about one one-thousandth of a sec- 
ond. Of course, the further the 
object is from the camera the 
greater the speed at which it may 
move without blurring the picture, 
but at the same time the smaller the 
image will bé on the plate. How- 
ever, if the image be accurately 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 


focussed, and the definition good, 
enlargement can be employed to 
render a satisfactory picture. Thus, 
if the object be taken at a distance 
of eighty feet, and is sufficiently 
sharp to stand enlargement four 
times without loss of clearness, the 
same result will be obtained as 
though the object had been twenty 
feet from the camera and had been 
printed without enlargement. But 
in the former case it can be seen by 
applying the formula, that, as the 
length of exposure varies with the 
distance of the object from the lens, 
the exposure can be four times as 
long as in the latter; or else, the 
speed of exposure remaining the 
same, the movement of the object 
may be four times as rapid at eighty 
feet as is allowable at twenty. 
Hence we see the value of a first- 
class lens for work of this kind. 
The application of the above simple 
principles will render instantaneous 
work much easier, and give results 
more satisfactory, both from an artis- 
tic and technical standpoint. 


W. A. HICKMAN. 
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HE two pictures 

shown in this depart- 
ment are excellent exam- 
ples of instantaneous work. 
The “ Hurdle Finish,” by 
Louis A. Dyar of Win 
ona, Minn., was taken 
with a Premo D Camera, 
a single acromatic lens, 
special shutter and fast 
est speed about one one 
hundredth of a second. 
In the Flying Dutchman 
the time was one _ four 
hundredth of a second; 
the lens a_ Dallmeyer 
Stigmatic, Series II; the 
shutter, a 5x 7 Thornton 
Picard Focal Plane, ad 
justing to one one-thou 
sandth second. The pic 
ture is the joint produc 
tion of Willis B. Youngman of Bos 
ton, and W. F. Thode, the New 
England representative of Velox. 
Both are expert photographers, and 
we hope to be able to present some 
of their work later in our pages. 





Chas. HW’. Morrill 
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Open Criticism 


We publish another photograph for open criticism Use a postal card, and limit yourself to one hundred we 


A year’s subscription, free, to the PHoro Era for the best criticism 





A NEW HAMPS 


We now publish two of the many 
criticisms received on “ By the Lake 
Side,” which we offered in our March 
issue. The award goes to E. L. 
Sanderson of Waltham, Mass. 


A good idea, and the pose of the lady is 
graceful; but from under-exposure or too 
strong development, the high lights and 
shadows are without detail. The project 
ing branches do not form a good back 
ground for the face, and the horizon is too 
near the centre of the picture. By lower 
ing the camera a little to remedy the latter 
faults, by increasing the exposure, and by 
printing in a few delicate clouds, a very 
pleasing picture would be the result. 

EK. L. SANDERSON. 


General composition good. Lights and 
shades too marked; the foreground would 
have been better if it had not been so dark. 
having softer, clearer detail: and a small 
boat near shore in the lake would have re- 
lieved the high light. Figure would have 
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been better in light gown standing further 
back near the tree, relieving the dark spot 


between tree and_ lake. A hat on the 


ground, and a few bits of twigs in one hand 


would have been artistic. 
EDMUND J. SYLVESTER. 


Boston 


As of further interest to our 
readers, we extract the gist of opin 
ion from the criticism of this picture, 
and put it in tabular and percentage 


form as follows: That it was 
A pretty scene 5 of our critics agree. 
Pose good 2 
Pose not good 5 
Figure too near 
water . 2 
Lighting wrong . 20 * 
Contrast too 
great : . 


Horizon line in 
wrong place . 50 * 

Clouds should be 
printed in . 36 
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Boston Camera Club 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Boston Camera Club was held 
on Monday evening, March 6, at 8 
o'clock, President Loud in the chair. 

Mrs. W. P. Wainwright and Mr. 


Alfred A. Glazier were elected active 


members of the club. 


The forthcoming annual exhibi- 
tion was discussed, and it was an- 
nounced that the pictures sent by 


the club to Philadelphia for exhibi- 
tion in the gallery of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Philadelphia, 
would be hung in the house gallery 
during a part of the month of March. 
A collection of beautiful and artistic 
photographs, by Miss Johnston of 
Washington, D. C., 

this meeting, and won much com- 
mendation from the members present. 


was hung for 


After the business meeting, Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard gave an interesting 
talk on the “ Development of Color 
Photography.” He was followed by 
Dr. J. Wright, director of the Patho- 
logical Laboratory of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, who spoke 
on the “Use of Color-screens in 
Photo-micrography,’ illustrating his 
talk with lantern-slides. 

The prints submitted in the Cabot 
Competition of Photographs of Soar- 
ing Birds, in which two prizes of 
$100.00 and $50.00 were awarded, 
the walls of the 
library, where they will remain dur- 
ing the month. 

After the usual supper and social 
talk the club adjourned until the 
first Monday in April. At the April 
meeting the annual exhibition of the 
club’s work will be shown, and will 
be on view to the public at the club 
rooms, 50 Bromfield Street, April 5 
to 15, inclusive, If A.M. to 3 P.M. 


were placed on 


Cuas. HALL Perry, Sec’y. 
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Among the Clubs 


Providence, R.I., Camera Club 


Providence, R. I., is 
the possession ot a 
camera club. In their rooms in the 
Hodges’ Building, an exhibition of 
the photographic work of the mem 


The city of 
fortunate in 


The hang 
ing committee certainly must have 
had a time of it, amid the 
nearly one thousand prints sent in to 
them for display. 
dent that they 

the magnitude of 


bers was recently held. 
serious 


It is equally evi 
were Overcome by 
their task, and 
simply hung the lot. 

A fair criticism of the exhibition 
is consequently out of question, and 
it remains merely to note that good 
work was shown by the president, 
Mr. Fred P. Wilbur, in landscape, 
especially “A November Day” and 
“Along the Charles River, Med 


way. Mr. Leonard had a large ex 
hibit of very even and good work, 
among which we note “The <Au 


Sable River, Adirondacks,” “ Chapel 
Pond Road”’ “Chapel Pond 
Pass,’ in the same region. Mr. Erik 
H. Green showed some landscapes 
of rich tonality, especially in “ Twi 
light ;"’ but the use of the same sky 
negative in several pictures is not 
good art, and marred this gentle 
man’s exhibit materially. Mrs. Hill 
presented a capital bit of portraiture 
in “At Work’; Mr. Frost had a 
very fine bit in his ‘“ November 
Idyll,” while Mr. Field's picture of a 
fire ruin well-chosen view of 
good technique. Miss Eddy’s work 


and 


Was a 


in genre is clever but somewhat 
artificial in quality. Her “Last 


Drop” was an exception, however, 
being interesting and natural and 
more free from such defects as were 
seen in her other pictures. 

Mr. H. 5; Reynolds showed an 


unusually good thing in “Ye 
Olde Towne Mille.” Another view 
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of this same subject, by another 
hand, in a different part of the hall, 
showed how the thing should not be 
done, being as topographical as the 
other was artistic. Mr. C. A. Stod- 
dard had a good picture in “On 
Mount Monadnock,” which, had it 
had a sky in it other than white 
paper, would have been of salon 
rank, at least; two other views of 
his, “On the Charles River,” were 
also very good indeed. “oA Road- 
way in Chester, Vt.,” by Mr. Jerome 
Tucker, was very interesting. Of 
the portraits made under the club's 
new skylight we have little to say, 
for the members have not as yet 
found their bearings in their studio. 
The club rooms are very commodi- 
ous, well-arranged for work, and 
should prove very attractive to mem- 
bers, both active and prospective. 

This notice would be quite incom- 
plete unless it included a word about 
the fine stereoscopic views made by 
Mr. W. Penn Mather. There could 
always. have been found, about the 
cabinet where they were shown, an 
eager crowd waiting their turn to 
view these fine pictures which were 
made in England. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Club 


The recently closed salon exhibi 
tion of the Pittsburg Amateur Pho- 
tographers Society has proved an 
eminent success. The high quality 
of the work shown has lent new spurs 
to ambition, that yet greater ends 
may be achieved. Avs in the past, so 
has the amateur of today proved the 
leader of his professional brother, 
and shown the way to the true field 
of art. This is partly so because the 
amateur is unfettered by an exacting, 
if indiscriminating, public upon whose 
demands the professional must rely 
for the means whereby he liveth. 
The tide, however, must turn, and 
the time may not be far distant when 
the professional photographer, educa- 
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ted and equipped, shall stand on a 
plane beside the professional painter, 
and his work lead that of the ama- 
teur in similar ways. 

To mention all the good pictures 
in the salon would be to reprint the 
catalogue. Even to single out those 
which rise above the rest would be 
no light task. Among the women 
exhibitors who have won especial 
notice are Emma J. Fitz, of Boston, 
who has some good work in the 
salon; Sara W. Holm, of Sedalia, 
Mo., whose picture of “The Brick- 
burner’ has excited considerable at 
tention; Amelia C. Van Buren, of 
Detroit, Mich.; Eva L. Watson and 
Margaret Watson, of Philadelphia ; 
Kate Mathews, of Pewee Valley, Ky., 
and Margaret Longstreth, of New 
York. 

Miss Weil, of Philadelphia, has a 
picture that attracted much attention 
in “ The Magic Crystal’ —a simple 
bit of work showing a young girl 
holding the future-revealing globe of 
crystal in. her hands, half hopefully, 
half timorously, as if scarcely deter- 
mined to read the decrees that may 
be in store for her. 

The salon picture which won the 
Pittsburg Amateur Photographers 
society cup is an exquisitely soft bit 
of work by Anson B. McVay, en- 
titled “A Misty Morning.” The 
only figures are a girl walking down 
a path, a fine dog beyond her in the 
distance, and a landscape that 

« Indistinctly gleamed 
Through a pale steam.” 

The foreign pictures are especially 
interesting. None of the German 
entries gained admission to the salon ; 
but England, Russia, Scotland, 
Wales and France are represented. 

The principal English exhibitors 
were J. Page Croft, of Birmingham ; 
Edgar G. Lee, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Messrs. G. T. Walford, C. H. Smith, 
and W. A. Hensler, of London, Eng.; 
C. H. Oaken, South Dulwich, Jas. 
Gale, Wolverhampton, A. Cochrane, 
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Lawrence 7. Barrett 


Hurlet, Scot. ; W. A. Cuddy, Huns- 
don, Eng. 

The greater portion of the east 
gallery was devoted to the local com- 
petition, open to members of the 
society only. This is entirely dis- 
tinct from the other divisions, and 
in the future will probably be held 
some months in advance of the salon 
and exhibition. Prizes of intrinsic 
worth were offered in this depart 
ment. The winners were as follows : 
Isabella Wallace, class L, figure 
studies made during 1898, gold 
medal; F. S. Stedman, class C, ani- 
mal studies, first diploma; F. 5. 
Stedman, class E, architecture, inte- 
rior, machinery and manufactured 
objects, second diploma; F. S. Sted- 
man, class G, transparencies and 
opals, first diploma; James S. Nix, 
Homer City, Pa., class B, landscapes 
and marines, first diploma; James L. 
Nix, the W. S. Bell landscape silve1 
medal. 
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The exhibition proved to be a 
brilliant social event and did splen 
did service in extending friendly 
acquaintanceship among the ama 
teur photographers of various cities. 


Miss F. B. Johnston’s Exhibit 


During March, from 8th to 18th, 
a large number of portraits by Miss 
Frances B. Johnston, of Washing 
ton, D. C., were on exhibition at the 
rooms of the Boston Camera Club 
In all respects the exhibition was a 
remarkable one. The posing, light 
ing, and selection or absence of 
accessories, showed a _ taste that 
amounted to genius, and all of the 
work indicated that the artist was 
in sympathy with her sitters, and 
had endeavored, as best she could, 
to bring out the very traits that 
were characteristic of each individ 
ual. It is to this fact these portraits 
owe their superiority. 
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Sweet April, many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee as hearts are wed. 
Longfellow. 
The appearance on the 
streets of vendors of pussy 
willows reminds one that spring is 
at hand, with its invitations to 
roam afield with the tripod and the 
camera. The return of the _ birds, 
the swelling of the buds, the gen- 
eral feeling of activity awakening 
in the breast of nature, all rouse 
in -us a delight so passionate as 
almost to preclude analysis. Later 
on, the bursting of peach orchards 
into bloom, and the glory of the 
ipple trees covered with blossoms, 
will yield masses of color most 
ittractive. These scenes, however, 
ire better subjects for the painter 
than for the photographer, whose 


April. 
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limitations as to color render out 


sometimes too sensitive brethren of 
the brush quite safe from any pos 
sible rivalry here. 


The recent advances 
in pictorial photog 
raphy have aroused some adverse 
comment, which has found expres 


Recent Comment. 


sion in at least two of our con 
temporaries, one of them devoted 
to photography, the other to art. 
In the one, the matter assumes 
simply the form of one man’s views, 
and that a man who, though not an 
artist by profession, seeks to assume 


the role of authority. His remarks 
may bedismissed by saying, that the 


same arguments he deduces upon 
the mechanical barriers to photog 
raphy ever being ranked as art, are 
equally applicable, in slightly differ 
ent form, to the plastic and pigment 
ary arts. The other man, an artist 
by profession, is too evidently hide 
bound to merit any further notice 
One would think that some of these 
lesser artists were becoming a little 
sensitive lest the new photography 
should encroach upon their domain. 
But, fax vobiscum, there is room for 
all kinds of expression in art, nor 
may any man or set of men auda 
ciously set up any enclosures upon 
its common ground. 


In all these 
constantly re 
curring attempts by the photog 
rapher to secure recognition as an 
artist, as well as those fer contra, 
there is a certain quality of snob 
bery which we would fain have 
eradicated. It seems to us that the 
questions of “What is art?” and 
“Who shall be called artist ?’’ may 
well be left to that force which has 
done so much in the past for paint 
ing and sculpture. All painters 
are not artists, nor will photog 


Photographer and Artist. 


raphers become such by the mere 
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assumption of the title. Wherevet 
strength of mind and imagination 
is shown in the conception and 
execution of any given work, be it 
music, painting, sculpture, photog- 
raphy, needlework or printing, so 
will the possessor of such strength 
be awarded, without stint, his proper 
title among men. 


We are pleased to note 
Ourselves. the renewed expressions 
of confidence in the PuHotro ERa, 
shown by our subscribers, as the end 
of our first year’s existence draws to 
aclose. The roll of honor is headed 
by Miss Angie Nutter of West Rox- 
bury, a well-known teacher of the 
Charles Sumner School. Miss Nut- 
ter says: “ We are all delighted with 
the PHoro Era. I not only renew 
my own subscription before it is 
due, but am pleased to hand you 
also an additional subscription for 
my nephew in Minneapolis, Minn.” 

Lowell (Mass.) Camera Club 
writes: “Our year is not yet com- 
pleted, but we enclose check for '99.”’ 

Mr. A. W. Field, a_ well-known 
business man _ of Boston, says: 
“Your publication is of such a high 
order of excellence, I hand you my 
check for TWO YEARS’ subscription 
in advance.”’ 

Mr. I. Harmancy Fisher of Balti 
more, Md., writes as_ follows: 
“Among the many sample copies of 
photo magazines which I have ob 
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tained preparatory to selection, 
yours easily stands the first. I en 
close check for subscription 1899.” 
These are but a few of the many 
kind and appreciative statements 
that reach us each day from out 
subscribers. We _ believe that this 
liberal reception, accorded the PHoro 
IkkA by the public, is but the recog 
nition of the liberality which we 
have thus tar exercised in its produc 


tion. And we hope to merit. still 
further approval in the future issues 
of the magazine. At the rate we are 


now growing, it will shortly be in 
creased in size, and our subscribers 
may feel assured the standard of se 
lection in photographs and our halt 
tone reproductions will be lifted to 
the highest possible level. 


, We welcome — several 
Our Pictures. ew contributors to our 
columns this month. Miss Marie 
Zimmermann’'s “Consider the Lilies” 
is timely and artistic in its general 
treatment. Mr. S. I. Carpenter's 
“ Dish for the Gods” is a clever bit 
of genre work. Horace Wyman’'s 
“Stag Hunt in’ Devonshire,” and 
Geo. W. Hersey’s « Birches,” are 
sure to attract some attention. The 
gems of the book, however, are the 
exquisite cameo pictures of Os 
borne I. Yellott and H. A. Beasley, 
both of Baltimore. Mr. C. E. Bul 
lard of Peterboro, N. H., famous for 
his cat studies, again favors us. 


* 
and Mart 


We have the best facilities for do- 
ing amateur work promptly and at 
reasonable prices, and guarantee all 
our work, Platinotype printing and 
lantern slides a specialty. Call o1 
send for price-list. Oliver Bros., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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